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March 15 Boston The Independence of the Philippines 
15 New York What Is Happening in London: A 
Symposium on the Naval Con- 
ference 
Philadelphia India 
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22 Albany The London Naval Conference 

22 Worcester India 

25 Elmira The Monroe Doctrine 

29 Buffalo Is Neutrality Possible in a Future 
War? 
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RUSSIA’S WAR 


ON RELIGION 


N an article published in all Moscow 

newspapers on March 2, Joseph Stalin, 
Secretary-General of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Russian Communist party, 
warned against “dizziness from success,” 
and counselled moderation in the applica- 
tion of the government’s “collectivistic” 
and anti-religious policies. Over-zealous 
Communists, according to Stalin, have re- 
cently committed errors which their ene- 
mies have been quick to use against them. 
Reference is here made apparently to the 
world-wide protests which followed the 
publication, early in February 1930, of a 
Soviet decree dated April 8, 1929, con- 
cerning the status of the church, and the 
subsequent reports of religious persecu- 
tions in Russia. These protests the Soviet 
press ascribes to the fear and jealousy 
aroused in capitalistic States by the rapid 
progress of the Five Year Plan.* 


The renewal of anti-religious agitation 
in Russia appears to be indissolubly linked 
with the Soviet government’s intensive 
campaign for “collectivization.” Soviet 
spokesmen claim that the village priests 
have allied themselves with the well-to-do 
peasants (kulaks) in opposing the forma- 
tion of collective farms, and that they use 
their influence to prevent the introduction 
of scientific methods of agriculture. Such 
activities are branded by the Soviet gov- 
ernment as counter-revolutionary, and are 
punished with imprisonment or death. It 
is asserted, however, that no members of 
the clergy have been persecuted on re- 
ligious grounds. This assertion is cor- 
roborated by Metropolitan Sergius, the 
acting head of the Russian Orthodox 
Church. 


°F. P. A. News Bulletin, Vol. IX, No. 11, January 17, 
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The Soviet government, nevertheless, 
has openly and frequently declared that it 
regards religion as an outworn “preju- 
dice,” fit only to give consolation to those 
elements of the population which have not 
succeeded in adapting themselves to the 
new régime; it has not denied that the 
rights and privileges of all religious or- 
ganizations, irrespective of denomination, 
have been considerably curtailed since 
1917. The anti-religious measures of the 
government have been directed more par- 
ticularly at the Russian Orthodox Church 
which, prior to 1917, enjoyed a privileged 
position in the State, and was closely 
associated with the autocracy. The Ortho- 
dox Church, steeped in Byzantine tradi- 
tion, was identified with the monarchy’s 
reactionary policy in education, politics 
and religion. From the point of view of 
the Soviet government, the obscurantism 
of the Orthodox Church constituted a 
serious obstacle to the rapid education of 
the masses, which alone, it was claimed, 
could insure the permanent success of 
Communism in Russia. The government 
therefore undertook to limit the activities 
of the Orthodox Church and of other re- 
ligious organizations as strictly as possible 
to the performance of religious rites. 


In 1917 the vast estates of ecclesiastical 
and monastic institutions were national- 
ized and all schools, including theological 
academies and seminaries, were turned 
over to the People’s Commissariat of Edu- 
cation. A decree of January 23, 1918, the 
provisions of which are amplified by the 
decree of April 8, 1929, effected the sepa- 
ration of the Church from the State, and 
of the school from the Church. Finally, 
the Constitution of the Russian Soviet So- 
cialist Republic, adopted in July 1918, 
granted “the liberty of religious as well as 
anti-religious propaganda” to all citizens. 


Rights of Religious Associations 


Soviet legislation permits the existence 
of religious associations of all sects and 
denominations. The decree of 1929 de- 
fines a religious association as “a local 
association of believing citizens who have 
reached the age of 18 years, of one and 
the same religion or sect, to the number 
of not less than twenty persons, who have 
associated themselves for the joint satis- 
faction of their religious needs.” Such 
associations do not enjoy juridical rights: 
they cannot enter into contracts or pur- 
chase property. After registration, how- 
ever, a religious association may receive 
“by contract” from the local government 
the free use of churches and objects spe- 
cially designated for religious purposes. 
Each association is supported by volun- 
tary contributions only, which must be 
collected “solely for purposes connected 
with religion.” Religious associations are 
not permitted to engage in civic or phil- 
anthropic activities. Should the minimum 
number of twenty lay believers fail to 
petition for the use of a church, that 
church, after due notice, may be demol- 
ished by the government or transformed 
into an educational or recreational cen- 
tre; objects of historical or artistic value 
must at that time be turned over to mu- 
seums, while metal objects, such as church 
bells, are appropriated by the government 
for industrial purposes. It is estimated 
that, as a result of these provisions, 
seventy thousand churches, synagogues 
and mosques have been closed since 1917. 


Religious associations are free to invite 
members of the clergy to perform religious 
rites, and have the power to dismiss them. 
The decree of 1929 provides that a priest 
may exercise his functions only in the 
territory in which he resides permanently 
and which belongs to his particular asso- 
ciation. Members of the clergy have been 
disfranchised since 1918. Like other dis- 
franchised classes, they are subjected to 
discrimination in the distribution of land, 
food and other commodities. 


Instruction in any religious creed is not 
permitted in State, public or private edu- 
cational establishments, with the excep- 
tion of theological schools. Persons above 
the age of eighteen may follow theological 
courses with the aim of preparing them- 
selves for the priesthood, but only on con- 
dition that the curriculum of such courses 
shall be limited to specifically theological 
subjects. Anti-religious propaganda is not 
only permitted but encouraged in the 
schools and in such organizations as the 
Communist Union of Youth and the Pion- 
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eers of Communism. All members of the 
Communist party are pledged to militant 
atheism, as are members of the Union of 
the Godless, a voluntary organization 
which recently inaugurated “the Five 
Year Anti-Religious Plan.” Propaganda 
is disseminated through the press, the 
theatre, the cinema, lectures and posters, 
and is impartially directed at all religions. 


The Russian Orthodox Church, which 
at first vigorously resisted the measures 
of the Soviet government, has been divided 
against itself since 1923. The patriarchal 
party, now headed by Metropolitan Ser- 
gius, opposes reforms within the church 
and, while not openly aligned against the 
government, is not in sympathy with its 
policies. The synodical party, in which 
several reformist groups (including the 
famous group of the “Living Church’’) 
were merged in 1923, accepts the economic 
and political program of the Soviet gov- 
ernment, but remains hostile to its anti- 
religious measures. 


The Soviet government itself admits 
that the recent anti-religious campaign 
has not been free from regrettable ex- 
cesses. The fact remains, however, that 
this campaign forms an integral part of 
the government’s far-reaching program, 
which looks to the eradication in Russia 
of all factors regarded as hostile to the 
establishment of Communism. Soviet 
leaders, moreover, are sincerely convinced 
that in the very near future all religions 
except Communism will have become 


obsolete. VERA MICHELES DEAN 


A Correction 


The Associated Press in its dispatches 
of March 3 mistakenly attributed to the 
Foreign Policy Association the sponsor- 
ship of the March 2 cable signed by 1,200 
Americans and addressed to the American 
delegation at the London Conference. A 
committee of four, no one of whom was 
acting on behalf of any organization, initi- 
ated and carried through the movement 
which resulted in sending the cable. The 
members of the committee were Raymond 
B. Fosdick, James T. Shotwell, Carrie 
Chapman Catt and James G. McDonald. 


Le Régime des Concessions en Russie Soviétique, 


ae Hwang Jen. Paris, Librairie Gamber, 

A critical study of the legal and economic 
bases of the system of foreign concessions estab- 
lished by the Soviet government. 


cd Luigi Villari. New York, Scribner’s, 


A Fascist writer gives a straightforward ac- 
count of the history of Italy since 1789, with 


special emphasis on the aims and policies of the 
Fascist government. 
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